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SUDAN GRASS 

Introduced into the United States in 1909 sudan grass rapidly established 
itself as the most important emergency or supplementary annual hay and pasture 
grass available to farmers in that country. It is only in the last few years, how- 
ever, that Canadian farmers have seriously considered the usefulness of this 
species, as a high yielding, quick growing hay crop and as a grass that will 
provide a nutritious and palatable mid-summer and early fall pasture. 

Sudan grass belongs to the sorghum family, but has finer, leaner stems 
than the other forage and grain sorghums. It is tussocky, vigorous, stooling 
grass with relatively soft and succulent leaves and stems. Under good growing 
conditions it may reach a height of 6 to 8 feet or more. Its ability to grow 
quickly, to withstand periods of dry weather in mid-summer, and furnish large 
quantities of fodder commends it to farmers in areas adapted for its use. 

Adaptation 

Sudan is definitely a warm-weather grass, being adapted to much the same 
conditions as corn. While it is probably more drought resistant than corn, 
it is not as resistant to cold in the early stages of growth. It has not as wide 
an adaptation as millet, since it does not do as well on cold soils and in cool 
summers, but might well replace millets where it thrives. 

Sudan grass yields best on well drained fertile loams, but as a rule does 
well on any soil that will grow corn successfully. When sufficient moisture is 
available, it will make a vigorous growth on light sandy soils providing the 
soil is warm and warm weather prevails. Like most other crops it responds 
well to fertilizers and manure. 

Since sudan grass is rather exhausting on the fertility of the soil, it should 
not be used to replace leguminous crops. There is some evidence that crops 
following sudan do not do as well as when following other crops, such as corn. 
Any affect such as this could readily be overcome by manuring or fertilizing. 
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Utilization 

Hay. — Sudan grass hay when properly cured is highly palatable to stock 
and somewhat better than timothy in digestible nutrients. While the hay seems 
satisfactory as the only roughage for horses, it gives much better results when 
fed to dairy cattle, beef cattle and sheep, along with legume hay or silage. 

The most nutritious and palatable hay is obtained when the sudan grass 
is cut at the time of heading. It has 10 to 12 per cent crude protein at this 
stage as compared to 7 to 9 per cent if left until the seed is forming. By cutting 
at the early stage, the yields will be somewhat smaller and the crop more difficult 
to cure, but it will be found that there will be less waste in feeding. A further 
advantage in cutting early is that it encourages a quick second growth which 
may again be pastured or made into hay. Second cut hay is usually of much 
better quality than the first cut. 

The crop should be ready to cut for hay 8 to 10 weeks after seeding. It 
may be cut and handled like any other hay crop, although curing is some- 
what more difficult. The leaves are usually well dried when the stems are 
still full of moisture. In order to prevent spoilage or overheating in storage, 
the stems as well as the leaves must be well cured. 

Only one legume seems to mix well with sudan grass for hay and that 
is the soybean. This mixture gives a fodder which is about equal to clover 
and timothy hay, providing of course that a satisfactory balance in growth 
has been maintained between the two crops. It is evident that the higher 
the percentage of soybeans present in the mixture, the higher the nutritive value. 
Yields of hay from the mixture are generally lower than from sudan grass alone 
and higher than from soybeans alone. The soybeans also aid in maintaining 
soil fertility. 

Pasture. — Sudan grass is the best annual pasture grass available to farmers. 
Probably no other species, either grass or legume has the capacity of providing 
as much pasture of high nutritive value during the hot summer months. When 
well established on good soil, this grass will carry at least one head of stock 
per acre for at least two months from the time it is ready to graze, especially 
if it is planted about corn time. When planted at this time it is ready to 
graze about six weeks later. It is well to divide the field into at least two parts 
so that alternate grazing may be resorted to. 

It has been found that a mixture of oats and sudan grass makes a very 
desirable pasture and provides grazing over a long period. The oats make 
an early start and provide herbage that may be grazed four to five weeks 
after seeding. Later the sudan grass comes on as the weather gets warm 
and more or less displaces the oats in the pasture, since the oats seldom recover 
from the first grazing. 

Silage. — Sudan grass makes a fair quality silage which has been reported 
to be worth 10 per cent less than corn silage when fed to dairy cows. It is 
doubtful if sudan grass should be ensiled except in a case of emergency, because 
corn is much more satisfactory for this purpose. 

Soiling. — If allowed to grow to at least two feet in height before cutting, 
sudan grass makes an excellent soiling crop. It recovers quickly and provides 
considerable bulk at a time when permanent pastures are relatively unproductive. 



Cover Crop. — As a cover crop this species does not compare favourably 
with millets or buckwheat. Its slow growth in the cool weather in the spring 
prevents it from being a strong competitor with weeds. However, if the ground 
is well worked to suppress the weeds until warm weather sets in, sudan grass 
may then be seeded and will cover the ground rapidly and compete strongly 
with both annual and perennial weeds. 

Nurse Crop. — Some evidence is available to indicate that under Canadian 
conditions sudan grass, especially in combination with oats, makes a satis- 
factory nurse crop. In the United States where sudan grass has been grown 
extensively, it has proved unsatisfactory for this purpose. 

Sudan Grass Poisoning 

A few isolated cases of sudan grass poisoning have been reported from 
the United States. In most of these cases the poisoning occurred when the 
cattle were pastured on sudan grass which had been frosted or which had 
been badly stunted in growth due to drought or other causes. In Canada sudan 
grass has been pastured at all stages of growth without any recorded cases 
of stock losses. Trials at the Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, in which 
sheep were pastured on sudan grass having supposedly dangerous quantities 
of poison showed that the sheep thrived on the sudan grass. 

Culture 

Seed bed preparation. — The soil should be prepared at least as well as for 
corn. It should be in a fine state of tilth, firm and clean. Sudan grass grows 
slowly at first and therefore should not be in competition with weeds. If the 
soil is loose at seeding time, it should be firmed by means of a light roller 
or float. 

Time oj seeding. — As pointed out previously sudan grass is a warm weather 
crop which will frequently fail to give results if seeded before the soil and ,, 
weather become warm. Corn planting time is the earliest it should be planted. 
In Eastern Canada, best results are usually obtained by seeding from the third 
week in May to the middle of June. When seeded during this period there 
is generally enough moisture to give the seed a good start and the crop is 
ready to graze early in July or to cut for hay in the early part of August. This 
is the period in which pasture is most needed and the hay can be cured to 
the best advantage. 

In a mixture with soybeans the grass may be seeded at the same time as 
the beans or when the beans have reached a height of 3 or 4 inches. This 
latter method is to be preferred since it gives the soybeans a chance to grow 
well in combination with the grass. 

Rate of seeding.^— -Under favourable conditions a seeding rate of from 25 
to 30 pounds per acre is sufficient, providing the seed is of high viability. 
Drilled seeding can be made about 5 pounds lighter than broadcast seeding. 
Light seeding should be avoided as it results in patchy stands and heavy com- 
petition from weeds. The quality of the fodder will also be inferior when the 
stand is light. 

When mixed with soybeans, sudan grass may be seeded at 10 to 15 pounds 
per acre and the beans at 1£ to 2 bushels per acre. Mixed with oats for pasture 
20-25 pounds of the grass with 2 bushels of oats per acre is about the right 
proportion. When the oat-sudan grass mixture is used as a nurse crop 15 
pounds sudan grass with \\ bushels of oats is satisfactory. 



Method of seeding.— When there is sufficient moisture the seed may be 
put in broadcast, or in drills. Drill seeding is to be preferred where it is 
feasible, since planting depths can be regulated and the seed covered more 
completely. On clay the covering should be very light, while an inch to an 
inch and a half should be the maximum depth in all cases. If the soil tends 
to be dry and loose it is advisable to compact it after seeding. 

In seeding sudan grass and soybeans together the beans may be drilled 
and the grass broadcast through the grass seed box in the one operation. When 
the beans are drilled in and the sudan grass seeding delayed the beans should 
be harrowed in one direction, usually at right angles with the drills, when 
3 or 4 inches high to check the weeds, the grass seed then sown broadcast and 
the ground harrowed in the other direction to cover the seed. It is also feasible 
to seed the soybeans in widely spaced rows at the rate of about 30 pounds per 
acre and in about two weeks broadcast the sudan grass between the rows. 
The sudan grass can then be covered by harrowing. This method of seeding 
gives very good yields of a well balanced soybean-sudan grass mixture. 

In seeding the oat-sudan mixture the most desirable method of seeding 
is to drill in the oats and broadcast the sudan grass through the grass seed 
box in the one operation. A light harrowing will help to cover the sudan 
grass seed. 

As a rule seeding the oats and sudan grass together through the grain spouts 
gives fair results. Frequently, however, the seed is covered too deeply to 
give the grass seed a fair chance. If this method is adopted, the drill should 
be set so that not more than 1 to 1£ inches of earth covers the seed. 

Seed Production 

The production of sudan grass seed in Canada is a rather doubtful venture 
since the crop requires a long growing season and matures very unevenly. At 
least 140 frost-free days from the time of seeding is required to mature the 
crop. This puts the harvesting operation well into the fall of the year, fre- 
quently making curing a very difficult operation. 

Time of harvesting .—It is difficult to determine the best time to cut the 
crop for seed since tillers may be found in all stages of development even in 
the fall of the year. Perhaps the best rule to follow is to cut when most of 
the seed on the earlier tillers has reached the hard dough stage. 

Method of harvesting.— -Under our conditions sudan grass is not adapted 
to combining because of the high moisture content of the seed and straw. The 
grain binder will handle the crop satisfactorily. 

Curing.— The sheaves should be set up in small stooks and allowed to dry 
thoroughly. As a rule, the curing operation takes a considerable length of 
time since the weather is often unsettled at the time of harvest. Frost will 
not damage the seed and aids somewhat in curing. 

Threshing— The grain thresher will handle sudan grass. When the seed 
is in good condition it will hull rather easily, but this may be corrected by 
proper adjustment of the machine. 

Stora&c.— The seed should be cleaned and dried before it is put in storage 
There is usually a high percentage Of moisture in the newly threshed seed 
which must be removed before bagging in order to avoid damage to the seed. 
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